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\GRICULTURE. ~ 


4 COLD APRIL. 
w. M , April 19th, the day of the 


roth between the invaders of our 


ur owo kindred—our fathers, uncles, 


cs 


\pol, 1775, oceurred in a very early 
I'he old fathers of the revolution used to 
vhen we sat apon their knee, that the winter 


was bolf way os high as the seat we sat on when | 


for defenders of our homes, our rights, 


vow nota blade appears to let us know how it 
turren, barren all; nota warm day 
We have learned 
shore the wind has found so much to make it angry 
Wednesday, the Lith, as we 


r yet in April. 


On 
d through Ashburnham, we saw the south 
ough Monadnoe covered deep with snow. 

sun had attacked these columns it had not 
od to all appearance running was out 
estion. Directly south of us loomed up the 
\ sett, in Princeton. And he too looked white, 


tof hus head was bald. Near the west 


f Ashburnham, where a depot is to be built on 
way beyond Puchburg, we found mach snow 
swamp, and on highland in the woods. The 
trees here defend what the violent 


ew into their lap. And here the cold vis- 


willremain till the wind sees fit to change and 
' 


igs from the tropics 


Despair not, northern farmers. Seed time and 


twill come. All will be well to him who 
ity. We are three weeks later than last 
y at the first of July will show that a beginaoing 
venth hour resolts as well, in some cases, 


ue ginning at the sixth. 


RYE AND INDIAN BREAD. 
Wheat flour is dear, and farmers who grow their 
grain should not forget the bread of old times— 
No bread 


re agreeable to the unsophisticated palate; 


vood old mixture of rye and Indian. 


is more healthy and friendly to the constita- 
nd none will sustuin the laborer longer than 
well made brown bread 
(in the score of economy there may be some dif- 
e of opinion among housekeepers. Mechan- 


« who have no brute animals to feed, bay flour in 


| 

pref ee to rye and Indian, because there is less | 

waste in fluar, because it looks whiter, and because | 
“a is required to knead the loaf. 


ers lowe nothing by the crambling and break- 
Ss ¢ 


wall hits, heeenee the manufac- 


for swine than the 


} 


es are worth more 
\ il would be. 


. and 
grow most parts of New England than wheat, 


Farmers may grow their 


ssrye and Indian are more easily 


e greater reason for using principally, while 
ris dear, the home products of the farm, than 
sor other classes have, who pay cash for 

d stalls of their families 
It will be said that the farmer too may buy his 
flour, and sell other prodacts enough to keep the 
ince We profess not to determine precisely 
e cash question of the ex onomy of using rye and 
Indian instead of wheat bread. We believe it is 
generally thought that rye and Indian at one dollar 
a bushel, are as dear as flour at six dollars a barrel. 
his question is still open, and we invite opinions on 


om our correspondents. 


Stull some of our reasons for not forgetting entirely | 
the old fashioned brown loaf, are of a character not 


to be 


bills 


lo most farmers it 13 quite unportant to endeavor, } 


s fur as may be, to live on the produce of their own 
firms. ‘The farmer who produces his own bread and 
ster, meat and milk, need not be much disturbed 


nimon seasons, by the cry of high or low prices. 


owe table the products of his own fields and gardens, 
fur fetched rarities of the A mar- 


eady made for all he wants to consume on 


Indies. 


his own farm, and though he might exchange six 

shels of his home made grain for one barrel of 

r, there is time lost in making ns exchanges, 

snd there is always risk to the purchaser of being 
i in the quality of the article that he buys. 

One word more for browu bread. Chemists and 

phy sic 


Ought t 


ght to go with the flour, as nature formed them, 


us are now pretty well agreed that the bran 


mdthat he who pats asunder what God has thus 
mned together, under the names of flour and hall, 
will, sooner or later, saffer all the penalities that 
Were ever enacted against a departure from simplic- 
Shullis reqaired to make nice bread from rye and 
lodian, and we fear if flour is to be procured at six 
irs, that our young house-keepers will grow up in 
ignorance of the art. We find but very iittle 

good rye and Indian bread when we travel from 
whe, and as we never formed a loat with our own 
hands, we shall not now lay down the rules to our 
; Bat we advise them all to resort, in 
the oldest in the neighborhood, and learn 
ww the old rye and Indian loaf used to be propor- 


ing friends 
lime, to 


|, kneaded, risen, and baked. 
Too much baking destroys the sweetness, and 
Tins, 


the naked oven bottom, are better than pans or 


enders the crambs worthless, even for pigs. 


pots of any kind, as the watery matter in the loaf es- 
capes better, and the crust is more rich. 
Che stuff that is asaally sold at bakers’ shops for 
browa bread,’* must not so dishearten the young 
isewife as to discourage all efforts to improve up- 
Let her once eat a slice from a loaf well 
and well baked, and if she has any ambition 
She will 


tuade 


she will soon learn to supply her family. 
fad th 


to mix with Indian meal. 


HOT BEDS FOR PLANTS. 
Doctor Shurtleff, of Spring Grove, recommends 
4# an economical article, a frame covered with 
coarse cotton cloth. He says the sun will not 
scorch the plants ander cotton as it will under glass. 
He gets a soft and pleasant heat fully equal to that 
ter glass; and he thinks it better for lettuce and 
ver plants that are liable to suffer from too mach 
heat, than frames with panes of glass. 
Che cost is trifling, as any gardener may make a 


box or frame, and the coarsest cotton cloth is 
best 


ur 


ot} 


iltogether controlled by the cash footing of the 


ght to be rather ambitious of exhibiting on his | 


that rye is worth much more than wheat flour 


| Lerrvucre aAnp peas. These two articles may 


be sown earlier than most garden vegetables, as the 


frost does not destroy the leaf, though it checks the | 


growth. Early turnips too are not afraid of the 
Early turnips mast be salted in the garden, 
If the bottoms 
are not wanted, the tops are good for boiling with 
pork. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


snow, 


or the worms will work in them. 





WHY ARE FARMERS LOOKED DOWN 
LPON? 

Mr. Eviror,—In many of the subjects of 

| your agricultural meetings the present season, I 

nave been much interested, and there is one ques- 
tion which | hope will come, directly up at some 
meeting for discussion; it is this,—Why are 
farmers looked upon by the higher grades (as 
they are called) as an ignorant and low set of 
beings? 

One great reason, in my opinion, is the fool- 
ish appearance given to every farmer in wood, 
steel, or any cuts in which I have seen him pre- 
sented. Take for instance the pictare in a 
child's picture book; the picture of a man 
ploughing with two horses, the plough is hand- 
some, the horses handsome, but how does the 
farmer appear? More, sir, like a maniac or a 
fool, than otherwise ; an old rolled up hat stuck 
on one side of his head ; an old frock it may be 
with a girdle around his waist; the only thing 
to appearance, which prevents all his clothes 

‘from falling from bim. ‘Take another instance, 

the Almanacs for farmers. Mr. Editor, I ask 
you or any other man to look into Thomas's 
Almanac, and see the farmer’s appearance. 
Compare the cuts ef animals, horses, oxen, bulls, 
cows, sheep &c. in Mr. Colman’s periodicals, 
there you find these animals handsomer than life 
itself. Compare these and others with the far- 
mers’ appearance wherever feund, prepared 
either for adults or children. 

Now, Mr Editor, the making of these foolish 

appearances is not a matter of necessity, we Jow 
monkey looking fellows well know, because 
there occasionally falls into our hands, or comes 
on to our centre table by accident or otherwise, 
some of the popular periodicals of the day. For 
instance. Chamber's Cyclopedia of English Lit- 
erature, behold in that the likeness of Shak- 
speare, and so you may find correct likenesses 
of all distinguished professional men, except the 
farmer, for you see, | class him even with pro- 
fessional men. Now, Mr. Editor, if you have 
in all your City of Notions a single cut of a far- 
mer giving the appearauce of a respectable man, 
I really wish to see it. But suppose we far- 
| mers look as bad as your book makers would 
have us, we are temperance men, and despise 
the conduct of your anties in the old Faneuil 
Hall; we are peace men too. 

Had there been a thousand farmers in your 
city, the character of those meetings would have 
been better in my opinion. 

la closing this strange, this new idea, permit 
me to say, I believe if you can prevail on those 
whose office it is to exhibit, to give to the far- 
mers their true appearance, you will have done 
much to remove the prejudice of the young and 
also others. N. P.C 

Hampton Falls, April 12th, 1847. 


ty Boston striplings, measurers of tape and 
weighers of brass pins, ridicule the dress of farmers 
las mach as farmers ridicule the pany forms and ef- 
feminate faces of counter boys. But all classes of 
grown peuple luvk te the Foemar for eolidity and real 
|} worth. The whole country relies on the farming 
class in times of greatest need, and farmers are 
| properly styled the bone and sinew of the State.— 
If farmers are any where looked upon as an inferior 
lelass it ie their own fault. 
hold their heads as high as any. 
| ‘The characters that stand most exalted in our 
country have long been proud of being called farm- 
ers. And a great majority of our cunning men, who 
are solicitous of the suffrages of their countrymen, 
are fond of being known as farmers. Washington 
would not have thanked you to call him ‘* Squire’’ 
| or * Judge.’” Jefferson delighted in the appellation 
of farmer, and ‘* Dr. Jefferson”’ 


, 


would not have 
sounded well in his ear. Madison, Van Buren, 

Webster, and Clay, have taken more pride in being 
‘ranked in the farmer clus than in the profes- 
sional. 

Farmers too have pride as well as other classes. 
| Farmers exhibit pride, not in dress as professional 
men and shopkeepers do; but they are proud of their 
They 
are not absolutely obliged to be civil to any body; 
and some of them actually take undue advantages 
of their privileges in this regard. 

Your professional men and retailers of goods are 
exceedingly civil to customers, and to clients, and 
Policy, ne- 
cessity, a livelihood, prompt men in such occupa- 
tions to court, to flatter, and to be civil. 


almost total independence of other classes. 


to all whom they desire to deal with. 


But the sturdy farmer, who minds his own busi- | 


ness, would rather be seen flattering and coaxing his 
cattle He 
has no occasivn to coax, and he despises cringing 
| It is agreed that in many cases he carries 


and his watch dog than his fellow men. 


| manners. 
his independent notions to an extreme, and his soci- 

| ety is lacking in that polish which is deemed impor- 
tant effect the rapid civilization of man- 
kind. 

It cannot be denied that commerce is a great civ- 
ilizer of the haman species. Frequent intercourse 

_ with people whose good will it is important to gain, 
gives a polish, a charm to manners, while it tends 
to humanize the heart. Society calls forth our best 
sympathies, and social intercourse ought by all means 
to be encouraged. 

It is the farmer’s own fault that he is not more 
social and more polished. Many choose to seclude 
themselves from society. They are unwilling to let 
their children have any information which is de- 
rived from a free intercourse and free interchange of 
opinions. They must not attend the annual cattle 
show in the county, for fear they may learn some 
heretical notions, and have less veneration for the 
customs of home and the maxims of the first set- 


to 


tlers. 

A few years only have passed since the boys 
were permitted to have an agricultural newspaper. 
And now, in many districts, a farmer is in danger 
of ridicule if he quotes from any wriler on the sub- 
ject of farming, He may be allowed to repeat what 
another farmer seid, in conversation, but if that 
saying is reduced to writing, it is quite another af- 
fair; it is not to be relied on. 


old farmers actually read what other old farmers 
have written. In many places they read without 
| being ridiculed by their neighbors. And the conse- 
| quence is that farmers are looking up. The conver- 
sation of an intelligent farmer, on the sabject of his 
own occupation,is now as interesting in the best soci- 
ety, as the conversation of a professional man, or of 
a hant and a trad 





Bat the remarks of a man who knows nothing but 
what he has learned on his own farm and from his 
own household, are not interesting to any one but 
himself. My cows, my oxen, my horse, and my 

, hogs, are phrases that saver too much of self to 
| please people who are used to good company, 


They have a right to 


These prejudices are rapidly wearing away, and 


| and who are soon tired of the repetitions of a narra- 
| tor who bas so little that is worth communicating. 

In regard to the prints that represent the farmer 
| in his working dress, and in his crooked position, 
| over bis plough and his scythe, we doubt whether 
| they have much effect to deter young men from en-— 
| gaging in farming. No farmer would feel compli-| 
| mented by being represented in a dandy dress or in 
}a dandy position while engaged in farming. A 
broad brim to keep off the sun, anda frock that 
leaves room for the arms to move, are more appro- 
priate in the field than a ball room dress or a travel- 
| ling suit. All men who labor, ase dresses at home | 
| that would not appear well at a social party; and we 


| find some of the sprace clerks of the city occasion- | 
ally wearing as ragged clothes as any young manon | 
afarm. (Editor. 


ON BURYING MANURES DEEP. 


Mr. Eprror,—tIn your last paper, your Graf- 
ton correspondent ** B,’’ says he has ‘a few 
acres of greensward .to turn over this spring, | 
and wishes to add to the same a quantity of 
| green manute,”’ and asks, ** shall said manure | 
| be placed at the top or bottom of the furrow | 
} slice, to turn to the most profitable account !"’— | 
| Before this “important question’’ can be satis- | 
| factorily answered, we think it all important 
| that he should disclose the ‘‘whole truth” in the 
matter, viz.: Is his ‘‘greensward” a stiff clayey 
soil, a wet low meadow soil, or a high sandy | 
soilt If the furmer, we agree with you that he 
might ‘* never hear again from said manure,” 
but if it is a warm, sandy, or loamy soil, and he | 
wishes to make his land permanent/y better, we 
apprehend there is no risk of a loss in ploughing 
the manure under ; we have fora series of years 








for any soil. If the svil is of a tenacious charac- 
ter, it will pay well to make a cheap compost 
by mixing soil, sand and gravel, with the green 
manure, all of which will permanently improve 
the soil, and serve to retain the gasses of the 
manure. But in applying green manure on 
sandy land to plough under, it is not necessary 
to compost it; it should be made fine before cart- 
ing to the field, and spread only as fast as you 
can plough it under; on such soils there can be 
no ultimate loss by ploughing manures under 
six or seven inches deep, for as the season ad- 
vances and fermentation progresses, the ascend- 
ing gasses enrich the soil above, whilst the roots | 
of the growing crops descend to the ‘* bottom of | 
the furrow slice,’’ and find a plentiful supply of 
food at the most important season—at the filling 
out and ripening of the crops. We will admit, 
that a compost top dressing judiciously applied 
on sandy and loamy soils, well harrowed in, will | 
produce greater crops for the first and perhaps 
the second years, but for a term of five or six | 
years, where the experiment is carefully tried, 
all must admit the very great advantages of | 
ploughing manure under; we have an experi- | 
ment now under the second course. In 1840, 
we dressed half an acre of greensward with 15 | 
loads of manure and ploughed it under ; an ad- 
joining half acre, we ploughed and put on the | 
| same quantity of manure and harrowed it in ; 
we have had one crop of corn, one of barley, 
and four of grass. In 1846, we again dressed | 
it in the same manner and raised corn. At this | 
time I shall only say that the experiment thus | 
far is decidedly in favor of ploughing the manure | 
‘‘ander the furrow slice,”’ and this corresponds | 
with the experience of a series of years. 


Pombrako, April 10, 1847, 


{> One of the most difficult problems to solve | 


is that relating to the burying of manures. You will 


| 





hear many positive people assert that you cannot 
bury them too deep—and you will hear others as 
confidently asserting that the nearer they lie to the | 
surface the better, because nothing but the watery 
particles go off—all the salts remaining. 

At one of our public meetings the Rev. Mr. Allen, 
of Pembroke, saggested that manures from barns 
may possibly attract something from the atmosphere, 
and that this may be one reason why they operate 
| to better advantage near the surface than when they 
| are completely buried, or buried deep. 
} 


It is pretty well ascertained that better harvests 
are obtained, the first year, when manures are but 
slightly buried; yet we cannot assent to the doctrine 

| that pothing is lost by evaporation. 


Bulky manures 
serve to render all soils more light, and in this way 
| they favor the extension of the roots of plaats. Yet 
| too large a quantity of coarse manure, buried under 

the sod, is sometimes detrimental at first, as it is not 
| readily amalgamated with earth, and it renders a 
dry soil fora time too dry. Theory therefore, 
would lead a farmer to bury manures in a heavy soil 
rather than in a dry and light one. Yet we agree 
with our correspondent that it is safer to bury ma- 
nures on light and dry soils than under heavy and 
mout furrows. 

When manure is so fine that it may be well mixed 
with the soil by means of a harrow we recommend 
| harrowing rather than ploughing with any large 
| plough. Compost manures are managed to better 
| advantage than long manures; and when the winter 
heaps can be sufficiently fermented to become fine 
| before planting this should be done in preference to 
| using long manures in any way, and in preference to 
letting them lie over to another year. [Editor. 


| 
| 





| MODE OF GRAFTING OLD APPLE 
TREES. 


Mr. Evrror,—The season is again upon us 
for grafiing,—you will alow a suggestion to 
your readers on that topic. 
| Few grtafters seem to apprehend, if we may 

judge of their works along the roadside, that the 
| top branches of all trees have a decided munop- 
| oly over the rest in vigor and absorption of sap ; 
and therefore that all grafting should commence 
| at the top, working downward from year to year, 
| (a way preferable, we think, to docking the 
| whole at once, and thus depriving the tree of 
| fuliage, necessary to its life,) until the whole is 





experimented in this matter, and cannot advise | 
the application of green manure as a top dressing | 


| of this product coming in from N. H. and Vt. to 


| of Massachusetts retail, during April to July, 


| Watery mouths, that have hitherto, afier the first 


AS IS 





| tree will respond to this regimen ;—a thought 
| peculiarly important in relation to many valua- 
ble trees about the country, apparenily going to 
decay. They can, nearly all, be forced up 
again into comparative Juvenescence by a cart- 
load of .**top dressing’ or a litte wash of the 
road; and we think no expense, could in many 
eases be so well laid out. 

Before, then, another old apple tree is cut 
down, let this experiment of invigorating be 
tried, and it can be done by every farmer in his 
own way, however unscientific. First, let eve- 


| ry dead branch, or gnarled limb, or clustered 


ing the same effect that dead legs and limbs 
would have, hung to the human body. Then 
cultivate the roots as above, and the response at 
once decides the practicability of grafting. We 
wish more men would set about this matter, so 
easily effected, and then getting their trees in a 
growing state, have them engrafted afterwards 
at their leisure. ‘here is value yet about an 
old orchard, far above the ground and space it 
occupies ;—even for the feed of cattle ;—but 
when turned thus into production of winter fruit, 
it becomes a source of exceeding profit ever af- 
ter, and that without the toil and trouble of 
yearly tillage. 

We know a two aera “bit,”’"—now in—to 
winter fruit; trees just Gevering the ground, (a 
thing always to be desired, and calculated on 
in planting an orchard,) and cultured now and 
then with alittle “top dressing,’* that neats 
more than the average of country farms; at | 
least, it ranged over 400, worth on the ground | 
some three years since. It is singular that with | 
all Massachusetts has done in this business for | 
years, the production has hardly kept pace with | 
| the consumption ;—and if a few families have, | 
now and then, got a barrel of Russetts in the | 

| 
' 


knot of twigs be shaved off. These things hav- | 
| 





| fall for $125, more have had to pay $2 to 
$3 00,—and never getting in such quantites as 
to have them freely in the spring when most 
needed, and when, we believe, they are uniform- 
ly up to three and four dollars. 

The foreign market, too, is becoming regular, 
and perfectly boundless in extent. A friend of 
| ours being at London and Liverpool, ate in Dec, 

saw them everywhere, retailing our apples, (the 

| best reputed in the world,) for some three to four 

| pence, the pound,—or four to six cents a piece. 

e say this to encourage,—and through your 

| paper would admonish all orchard owners in the 

, back country, especially in N. H. and Vt. where 

| Jand can be afforded, to set immediately about 

| this thing ; we mean the reviving of their trees 

by trimming and cultivating preparative, and by 
no means cut them down. 

The various Railroads, northward, will soon 
make transportation practicable, and it is no chi- 
mera at all to see, a few years hence, a shower 





fill the vacancy of short crops hereabouts. 
And we may assure our friends at the north that 
a few millions of barrels if stopping the clamor 


(the time of southern importations, and to which 
several of our winter kinds are easily carried,) 
will do little to satisfy that foreign demand which | 
needs nothing but a little pampering to become 
perfectly voracious, Our northern friends have 
yet to learn one thing,—to be taught by their 
Rail cars ;—that the slight abatement of the pork 
market and the wool market has not left them 
without resources,---but a change of resources. 
There are a thousand ways yet left them to turn 
to,—just as good as the furmer, and the above 
among the rest :—and if the hint of this unpre- 
tending article could save them from any un- 
necessary foreboding; save them from crippling 
thetr own resources before able to appreciate 
their own resources; save any venerable old apple 
tree until it shall neat as youch “As half the cir- 
cumjacent farm now neats,—then one who was 
a native of this re sion, and whose interest deep- 
ens only with absence, will feel rewarded for his | 
labor ; and especially if procuring thereby, a re- | 
freshing Russett or Winter Sweet for the many 


of April, known little other than privation. 


> We should like to publish the name of the 
writer of the above, bat we are not authorized. [Ed. 





SWEET APPLES.—FALL PIPPINS, &c. 


Ma. Evitor,—I have just read in the Plough- 
man yur article on apples. I havea fal] Sweet- 
ing—the Russett Sweet—which I think vastly 
superior to the Sudbury Sweeting for the table 
baking. It is not only a better apple, but a 
much better bearer—in fact it is a prodigivus 
bearer, and the apple will keep until **Thanks- 
giving’’—and it is to my taste a better apple in 
its season than the celebrated Danvers Winter 
Sweet. The Hubbardsion Nonsuch makes 
wood in the body very slowly, but put into the 
heads of young trees somewhat grown, makes a 
fine tree very soon, aud a most abundant bearer 
in alternate years. 

The Russett Sweet is a very large apple--- 
conical shape, deep yellow in the shade, and 
a slight blush on the sunny side, partially russet, 
flesh yellowish and very sweet. 

What iscalled here the ‘Fall Pippin” is 
another fine apple for cultivation fur one’s own 
use or the market. It is a large apple of a light 
greenish yellow, marked with white dots, and a 
slight blush on the sunny side---shape oblong, 
diminished towards the eye, which is deep set, 
stem short, inserted in a deep cavity. It is a 
very great bearer in alternate years, and in good 
land, will bear a moderate crop in the interven- 
ing seasons. Itis in eating immediately after 
the Porter, and will keep unti! January, and 
most profitable apple for the market. Mr. Hor- 
ace Tuttle of this place, I believe, sent you in 
some specimens of this apple, by the name of 
French Pippin. No one here knows anything 
as to the origin of this fruit. It was long cul- 
tivated by the Jones's of this place, and for a 
long time had no eather name but Jones Grafts. 

our friend, 
EBENR. DAVIS, Jr. 
jC} We believe the fall pippin is what many 
call the Early Greening, which ripens in November. 
This greening is just sour enough and spicy enough 
to make apple pies and dumplins. (Editor. 


APPLICATION OF MANURES. 








|changed. A single lateral and over topping | 


| branch, if of some size, is sure to cripple, if not 


| prevent the growth of the one you engraft; and | 


' the universality of this effect, as seen all ahout 
| the country, we should think might correct the 
doing of many an otherwise excellent operator. 
| The remedy is to fill all the considerable top- 
| most branches at once, and clip, as the season 
advances, the monopolizing spirit of those yeu 
| Jeave for invigoraters. And we cannot but en- 
join here, of wserting more scions insteal of 
| amputating large two inch Jimbs which seldom 
| take, and never heal with any degree of facility 
| like others. 
| Respecting the size and age of trees for graft- 
| ing, it seems yet to be known that vigor and not 
| years, is the turning point of practicability. No 
| one has lived long enough in our country to see 
| a well conditioned apple tree, (we mean one in 
a moist, fertile soil, with a litle road wash, and 
| not having had too many of its top fine roots 
| tora off with the plough,) die with age ;—and 
| we could point to one, thus conditioned, some 
twelve feet in diameter, and a handred years old, 
a perfect model for grafting ;—and when done 
| an orchard in itself ; and what is more, product- 
ive in three years. Another thing to be learn- 
ed, is, that almost any tree, hollow hearted, 
| what not, can be essentially regenerated by cul- 











Mr. Eprror,—Dear Sir: Trusting that ‘‘in 
the multitude of counsellors there is safety’ I 
would add my mite of experience and join you 
| in reply te your correspondent and my respecied 

neighbor B., in reference to placing green ma- 

nure under the green sward sod. In the spring 
| of “42 1 ploughed a piece of sward land, and 
} having been so advised, did spread my green 
| manure and placed it at the ‘bottom of the fur- 

row slice’’ and it still remains there, for aught I 
| know; at all events ‘‘we never heard again from 
| said manure so far ‘tas we’’ can ‘‘determine.”’ 
| My purpose now, is, to plough up (peradventure 
| it may be found) in August, and seed on the in- 
| verted furrow, not despairing but that some 
| good may yet le had from the good stuff. 
| T would here fain add my humble testimony, 
| after repeated trials, in an experience of four 
| years, to the system of renewing mowing lands 
| by ploughing and seeding on the inverted fur- 
row in August—the ‘‘ New Husbandry Sys- 
| tem” so called—(and without stopping to ban- 
| ter the question as to who first practised or orig- 
| inated the system, nevertheless, J ‘think you de- 


| be practised to bring it to a state of perfection. 


| that’s “* book farming.’’ The fact is, Mr. Edi- | 
| tor, they didn't work et right, **I reckon.” ‘“* I 
guess"’ they forgot to spread a dressing of com- | 
post. Now that’s very essential you know—and | 
the ** book” explicitly declares it. Now to ot 
who have been unsuccessful at their first and Jast 


| trial, L would say “‘ don’t give it up so Mr. 





,”’ but try again, and be sure to follow | 
the printed dtrections. S.° | 
Grafton, April 13, 1847. 





{For the Ploughman.] | 
Remarks on the importance of Agriculture. By | 
Calvin Carpenter, Esq., of Seekonk, a Member | 


of the House of Representatives. | 


' 
| 


Agriculture, doubtless has been practiced 
more or less, in numerous ways, according to | 
the different minds of people, ever since the ex- | 
istence of creation, and its practice must neces- 
sarily be enlarged as years roll onward, for as | 
people multiply, their limits must be enlarged, | 
and hence the now uninhabited regions of earth, | 
will be occupied, and divided into farms, which | 
must be cultivated so as to produce food to su 
ply the appetites of the pants of those farms, 
and the thick settled towns which necessarily 
intervene. 

For Agriculture cannot well be practiced, | 
without manufactories where raw materials may | 
be gathered together to construct implements to | 
work with. And it is necessary for convenience | 
that manufacturing establishments should be col- | 
lected into groups, which grow into villages, and | 
finally become towns and cities, and as Agricul- | 
ture cannot well live without manufactories, on | 


| 
‘ 





| the other hand manufactories cannot live with- | 


out Agriculture ; hence, each of those two great | 
branches of industry are dependent on the other 
for their maintainance, welfare and existence. 
Therefore, it becomes an imperative duty, for 


| every individual being, to Jook closely into those 


two branches of industry, that they may not by 
gross misapplications manage one branch to the 
disadvantage of the other and impede the pro- 
gress of those two noblest arts of man. 
Agriculture and manufacturing, are sciences 
which comprehend the basis of nearly all the 
arts of man, and heace they occupy the greatest 
sphere of nature’s work. ‘Therefore, to manage 


them to a degree towards perfection, requires a | 


knowledge of the whole face of sublunary crea- 
tion, or at least a knowledge of the laws or first 
principles that govern them. 

Agriculture and manufacturing are as yet in 


| their infancy ; they have not even emerged from 
| the embryotic state, the light of matured knowl- 


edge has not fully shone its rays upon the senses 
of mind. Years of careful observation must yet 





I have often felt surprised to hear the remarks 
(of those who are called men of sound judg- | 
ment and good capabilities,) upon this subject. | 
They will advocate principles that consider | 
farming or the cultivation of the soil as a very | 
simple and easy subject for people to get hold of | 
and understand. And all they want is a little | 
knowledge how to analize the different kinds of | 
soils, to make proficient scholars in the art. | 

If it is of so simple and easy a nature to ob- | 


| tain sufficient knowledge for all the practical | 
| uses of cultivating the soil, to ensure abundant | 


crops, of the different kinds of vegetable produc- 
tions; why are there not greater examples of it | 
among those who make it their business to study 
out the best modes of Agriculture! to be sure, | 
there are many who obtain very good results | 
from their practical skill and knowledge in dif- 
ferent parts of the enlightened world; especially | 
in Germany it is carried on to quite a degree of | 
perfection, compared with ancient ages. 
Bat stil there are numerous difficulties yet to | 
overcome and there are causes to sulve and reme- | 
dies to be discovered and applied as cures and 


| preventives; it is my opinion that it is not so, 


simple a science as many people think. I should | 
rather suggest that the more people look below | 
the surface into the depths of the science, the | 
greater would be the field they would find it to 

occupy. Suppose we should strain our eyes to | 
look through the scales of prejudice and igno- 
rance and sce, and learn, through the light of | 
truth, the divinely instituted works of a bene- 

ficent Creator, we should then be free to direct 

our minds to see unveiled the works of nature | 
and not be confined to the narrow limits and 

perplexities, caused by the mismanagement of | 
the innumerable, different ideas of man. Every 
thing must have a foundation ; hence Agricul- 
ture has its foundation, the same as all other 
things. 

And it is necessary to begin at the foundation 
to build all fabrics ; therefore, we will begin at | 
the foundation ef Agriculture and carry out its 
theory into practical uses. For the basis of 
ihis noble science, the Creator has made a! 
world, and he has divided it into a variety of | 
regions; namely, frozen regions at the poles, | 
temperate, between the frozen regions and trop- 
ies, and the hot regions at the equator and be- 
tween the tropics. 

And then be has adapted productions congen- | 
ial to each of these climes, and he has made hills | 
and valleys and different soils to correspond | 
with them, and each soil bears spontaneous pro- | 
ductions of its own kind and they flourish | 
therein. He has not adapted the orange and | 
fig trees to grow in the frozen regions ; and, ir | 
fine, he has not adapted any production of earth | 
to flourish oat of the clime he has located it in. | 


And all people who are capable of knowing | 
they have a mind to think with, can see that the 
Creator has provided a locality and soil which | 
shall bring forth productions of its own kind ; 
and this is sufficient to show unto man that when | 
he changes the different seeds of vegetation | 
from their native soils, to those that are foreign, | 
he must expect trouble and perplexity to make | 
them flourish, and he can obtain only poor and 
stinted crops, hence he resorts to chemical anal y- 
ses of the soils and vegetables and tries experi- | 


ments to find what property is deficient and he 
| 


; 


continues his labors and when he has supplied 

ail deficiencies he gets very good crops, nearly | 
equal to those when growing in their native soil. | 
Therefore, it is evident, when vegetation is | 
changed from its place of nativity we cannot re- | 
ceive abundant crops, until the progress of art | 
can provide a substitute for its native soil. This 
is one of the greatest causes of the difficulties | 
which arise in the science of Agriculture, and 
the products of nature have been so completely | 
swapped from one climate to another, that thou- | 
sands of people hardly know what part of the | 
earth they grew in spontaneously. Therefore, 

it will require many years of toilsome study in 

the sciences of Geology and Chemistry to sup- 

ply the unbalance of necessary properties in| 
vegetation, caused by removing products from | 
their native into foreign soils. Hence, it is my 
opinion, that it is not so easy a task to under- 
stand farming or cultivating the soils, so as to 
supply all deficiencies necessary fur the luxurious 


One more remark will suffice to substantiate 
the foregoing. There is one complaint among 
the most of farmers. ‘That is, they find a 
great deal of trouble in killling the weeds so 


grow. Now, why are those weeds so hard to 
destroy! Why do they grow so luxuriantly 
even under the destroying influences of the 
cultivator and hoe! They often grow better 
than the exotic plants which are brought into 
their company and nurtured with all possible 
care. And it is quite a common saying, if I 
could only make my plants grow as well as the 





| serve to be styled its foster parent.) Be it how- 
| ever understood that | have always practised in 
accordance with the directions as given in the 
“printed hand bills,”’ and in no instance has my 
been in vain. After my repeated trials and 


ture. Compost or road wash about it, without! success, others have dared to make the experi- 
too deep plooghing and severing the top reots. ment, but the results not coming up to their ex- 
It is astonishing how quick almost any kind of’ pectations, have, with a sneer, cried out Oh! 


weeds among them, | should do well enough. 
Now there are reasons for all these things. In 
the first place the weeds are in their native soil, 
or soil that is congenial to their growth, and the 
plants that people try to cultivate have been 
changed from the natural soil which nature first 
grew or originated them in. Hence they must 
be put back where they came from, or else we 


as to give their nurtured plants more chance to | 


must substitute a soil to supply all deficiencies 
which can be done only hy a knowledge of 
Geology and Chemistry, Geography included, 
which will require a great many years to bring 
to perfection, and ages before every farmer or 
cultivator of the soil can receive knowledge suf- 
ficient for all practical uses in promoting the 
growth of vegetation when changed from its na- 
tive climate and original soil. 

And after man has completely obtained a 
knowledge of the coustitvent parts of the vege- 
table kingdom and its mother soil, he has yet an- 
other task to learn; for all vegetable produc- 
tions must have air as a primea conductor of 
life, and they cannot live in a healthy state, 
when changed from their original climate, with- 
out being put in a temperature congenial to their 
own climate, no more than people could be 
healthy, to be changed from the Equator to the 
Poles, or from the Poles to the Equator, or in 
any ratio we are a mind to take on the face of 
the earth. 

Thus much of farming or the science of 
Agriculture, being so simple an art, it may look 
simple to those who look at it individually with 
the scales of prejudice on their eyes. But those 


sense of the word, will find it to be the very 
basis of human knowledge and progression to- 
wards the greatest action af morality and intel- 
lect, which will carry the mind on, and stimulate 
it to the greatest conceptions of the Creator's in- 
finite wisdom. 

Some people say that farming is a trade from 
which very little profit can be obtained, and that 
aman with a large family can hardly get a 
decent living. I would ask, what article a per- 
son must first supply himself witht Before all 
| others; if [ am right, he must have food to 
maintain his existence, before he can have any 

thing else. Hence, all other things are subor- 
| dinate to this one article. This is very obvious; 
for I think there would be very few people who 
would have strength enough to perform many 
| operations without having something to eat first; 
| to supply physical and mental strength. 

| And, as this is plainly the case, that the arti- 
| cles of food or Agricultural productions, must 
come first, and before all others, not only to one 
person, but to every individual being that exist- 
eth on earth. 

I can see no reason why farming is not a 
trade, but that which is capable of producing 
greater profits than any other if it is only man- 
aged in a proper manner, for it is the demand of 


an article which places value upon it; and as | quarter of an acre, to be awarded in 1849, 


food or the productions of the soil, are articles 
that are in the greatest demand, so their real 
value is greater than all others, and there can be 
greater profits obtained from them, than from 


}any other one class of productions on earth ; 


hence, farming isa trade that brings more real 
profits and real riches than any other trade that 
existeth. 


For who is richer than he who has a plenty 
of food suitable to prolong his existence! Me- 
chanies and manufacturers, may boast of their 
golden riches, but what would it be good for if 
they could not exchange it for something to eat 
and drink; gold and silver, diamonds, dress, 
houses and cities, would be of no use, unless we 
could exchange them for food to maintain our 
existence. 

It isa very common but comprehensive say- 
ing, that farmers are the back bone of our na- 
tion, and on these grounds, if people think life 
and happiness is the richest boon of human ex- 
istence, let them lend their minds to the support 
of Agriculture. But those who make a god of 
their almighty dollar, \et them go on io their path 
uptil they find the results of their folly by ditter 
experience. There is one objection which I 
have nvtioed come people have with regard te 
children, more especially girls working out in 
the fields and gardens aud digging potatoes, 
planting seeds and various other little offices of 
Agriculture. They say it is not becoming for 


|thermore, that it retarded their progress in 


schoo} Jearning; and seemed to think they ought 
to devote such time to study, in schools or 
seminaries, and by this means they would gain 
knowledge faster and know more. 

But | am inclined to think that children must 
have their physical constitution cultivated as 
well as their mental, and that first ; it seems to 
be an ordinance of nature that a child's physical 
frame is developed first, and mind, afterwards. 
The science of Phrenology thoroughly demon- 
strates this. And every day observation is cun- 
tinually exposing the truths of this law. The 
child's mind is active and quick of perception 
and is chiefly employed in observing and sens- 
ing the novelty of the millions of existing objects 
with which it is surrounded, and its physical 
constitution corresponds with it. It is filled 
with buoyant spirits and is active and energetic 
in the caprices of youth. It might be aptly 


| 
ladies to work out of doors in the dirt, and fur- 


| compared to a fire made of pine shavings, it 


burns with a vivid flame, but is soon exhausted 
and dies away. Hence the child's mind is sus- 
ceptible of a glowing ardor which flashes up 
then dies away and calls for rest and refresh- 
meat. This shows that before the mind can be 
applied to Jong and tedious study such as _ is im- 
posed on children in schools, the physical con- 
stitution must become in a degree matured, so 
as to bear up under the exhaustion of mental 
labor. We have numerous examples in our 
schools and seminaries, which confirm this 
statement. Children are sent to school by the 
ambition of parents to show their capabilites, 
by urging them to learn great tasks, which ex- 
hausts their susceptible physical frames and 
leaves them to linger a puny invalid the rest of 
their existence. Great mental exertion, exhausts 
the constitution of its nervous vicissitudes far 
more than physical exercise, and now friends I 
ask, what occupation can be better adapted to 
the promotion of cultivating the physical consti- 
tution of children, both girls and boys, and 
thereby give them a strong body with a strong, 
moral and intellectual mind, than Agriculture. 


For myself when I look abroad into the fields of | 


nature and turn over the richly loaded pages in 
the book of creation, I can see nothing better 
than the practice of Agriculture to ensure health 
and happiness and a sound intellectual mind, 
with a strong and enduring constitution, to the 
youths of both sexes; and then, when their 
constitution is sufficiently matured, their minds 
are fitted to plunge into the depths of science and 
philosophy, surpassed by none other. The 


child’s whole nature, body, soul and mind, is | 
the | 
works of nature, examining every hill and valley | 
aud every flower, shrub, tree, and every object | 


bent upon roaming, travelling, through 


that comes within range of its external senses ; 
this continually pours in a torrent of existing 
acts upon his delighted mind, which are stirred 
up in his memory until his mind and body be- 


growth of vegetation. }comes matured. Then! he is fitted to study; 


| then, he can go to school and reap its advan- 
| tages and enjoy the happifying influences of a 
vigorous constitution and a mind well fitted to 
receive the benefits of rightly directed mental 
culture. Volumes might be written upon this 
| subject, which, if carried into practical uses 
| would rouse the world from its sleeping lethargy 
| and every mind would be made active in helping 
| on this great law of progression towards a more 
| exalted state of human happiness. Therefore it 
|is my greatest wish that every human being 
| would look deep into the science of Agriculture, 
| to the very bottom of its foundation, and see all 
| its bearings upon the welfare of our nation, and 
jevery other nation on earth, and use every 
|means in his power to instil its resulis inte 
| every mind, young and old, male and female, 80 
| that we may answer the laws which govern 
| our existence on earth, which are so divinely in- 
| stitated by an all wise Creator, for our greatest 
| comfort and happiness. 


who will look at it collectively, in the greatest 
| 


Bristol County Cattle Shew 


| AT TAUNTON, ON WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 
18th, 1847. 


| The Bristol County Agricultural Society, having 
| been encouraged by the success of their efforts here- 
| tofore made for the ion of Agriculture and 
| Manufactures in the County of Bristol, and by the 
| patronage of the Government of the Commonwealth, 
| offer the following premiums: 
Improvements, Grain, Vegetable Crops. 
| To the Farm returning the greatest amount of 
| profit rding to the ber of acres under im- 
| provement, idering the t of labor, manure 
|and seed, bestowed per acre, the owner or occu- 
| pant to keep and present to the Committee, on the 
| day of Exhibition, a full statement of the same on 
‘oath, $25 00 
| Hor the most accurate and satisfactory experiment 
| in the application of manare—premium payable in 
| 1848, 15 00 
For the best crop of Indian corn, raised on an 
| acre, 10 00 
For the second best do, 8 00 
For the third best, from not Jess than three acres, 








8 00 
For the best crop of potatoes, raised on one acre, 
6 00 
For the second best do., on two acres, 6 00 
For the best crop of rye, on one acre, 5 00 
For the second best, from not less than two acres, 
400 

For the best crop of barley, raised on an aere, 
00 


| For the best crop of oats, do do 400 
| For the best crop of hay produced on an acre, 
consisting principally of herds grass, fine top, and red 
| top, 5 00 
| For the second best, do do 400 
| ‘To any person who shall introduce any grass not 
| before cultivated in this country, and prove, after 
| actual experiment, its superiority to any grass now 
cultivated, 8 00 
| For the best crop of ruta baga, carrots, mangel 
| wortzel, French turnips, English turnips, or onions, 
| each from not less than a quarter ofan acre, 4 00 
For the second best, do do 300 
| For the best crop of beans, raised on an acre, 8 00 





For the second best, do 6 00 
For the best crop of beans, raised on half an 
acre, 5 00 
For the second best, do do 400 
For the greatest variety of the best apples for farn- 
ily use, raised on the farm of the claimant, 5 00 
For the second best, as above, 400 
For the third best do 3 00 
For the fourth best do 200 
For the largest quantity of cranberries raised from 
seed or vines in a new plantation, of not less than a 


10 00 
Second premium for the same, 5 00 
Any claimant for either of the above premiums, 

must state in writing, signed by himself and some 
| disinterested person, accompanied by the certificate 
of some surveyor, and the admeasurement of the 
land on which the crop was produced, the following 
particulars, viz: 

The state and qanlity of the land in the spring of 
|the year, 1847; the product and general state of 
| cultivation, and the quantity of manare used the 

present year; the quantity of seed, (and if of corn 
| or Potatoes, the kind, time and manner of planting, 
| weeding and harvesting the crop;) the amount of the 
| prodact ascertained by actual admeasurement after 
the whole produce is harvested; and the entire ex- 
nse of cultivation. If Indian corn, the entire crop, 
if shelled, must be measured between the 15th day 
of November and the Ist day of December; if not 
shelled, the whole must be weighed within the same 
time, and seventy-five pounds will be considered 
equal to one bushel of shelled corn. The Commit- 
| tee, in awarding premiums, will take into considera- 
| tion the above requirements, also the most approved 
| mode of cultivation and GOOD FARMING. 

The claims of premiams under this head, together 
with the evidence of the actual product, must be de- 
livered, free of expense, to SAMUEL A. DEAN, of 
Taunton, Recording Secretary, on or before the first 
Wednesday of March next, as the Committee will 
| not decide between claimants uatil their meeting in 
| that month. 


Fat Cattle, Horses and Steers. 





For the best fat ox 8 00 
For the second best, do do 6 00 
For the third do do 400 


Competitors are ot ares to furnish a statement 
| of the age, manner of feeding, and cost of fatting, 
such animals. 
For the best and approved pair of two year old 
steers 5 00 
For the second best, do do 400 
For the best and approved pair of yearling do 3 00 


| For the second best do do do 200 
| For the best and approved colt 5 00 
| For the second best do do 300 


, Under this head, the animals must have been 
| owned in the county, three months at least, before 
| the day of Exhibition. 


Breeding Stock. 


| For the best and approved bull 12 00 
| For the second best and approved do 10 00 

For the third do do do 8 00 
| For the fourth do do do 600 


For the best and approved bull calf, not Jess than 


For the best «nd approved heifer, not less than 12 
| months old, nor over three years, 5 00 
| For the second best and approved, 300 
| Persons exhibiting breeding stock, are requested 

to state the breed and pedigree of the animals; and 
| such stock must be kept in the coanty until the fol- 
| lowing spring, and persons to whom premiums may 

be awarded shall not receive them until the meeting 
j of the Directors, in March, and upon their present- 
| ing satisfactory evidence that the animals are alive 
| and within this county. 
Competitors for the premiums for cows, are re- 
| quested to state the quantity of milk and butter pro- 
| duced, for at least tea days in each of the months of 
| Juneand September, or any other months the claim- 
}ants may seleci, with the same interval between 
| them; and in awarding premiams, regard will be 
| had to their adaptation for the dairy, and all other 
| essential qualities in cattle. 

All animals exhibited must be owned in the Coun- 

ty of Bristol. 


| four months, nor more than one year old, 5 00 
| For the second best do do 300 
| For the best and approved heifer calf, do 400 
| For the second best and approved do do 2 00 
| For the best and approved cow, 10 00 
| For the second do do 8 00 
| For the third do do 6 00 
| For the fourth do do 400 


Swine and Sheep. 


| For the best Ram of any breed, 3 00 
For the second best, 200 
| For the six best ewes, 800 
| For the second best, 200 
| For the best boar, 400 
| For the second best, 8 00 


For the third best, 2 
For the best breeding sow, 4 
For the second best, 3 
For the third best, 2 
A disposition to early maturity in any of the ani- 
| mals, will be a strong recommendation. 

| ‘The Committee will observe the same require- 
| ments, as far as they will apply, as ender the head 
| of breeding stock. 

| All animals offered for premiums must be owned 
in the county of Bristol, and accompanied with sat- 
infa certificates of their age, and other facts 
which might not appear without the aid of such cer- 

tes. 





tifica’ 

Manufactures and Fancy Articles. 

! "The Committee on Cloths and the most useful ar- 

ticles of household mannfactares and fancy articles, 

are authorized toaward in premiums according to 

their jadgment, of “the comparative il and 

atility of the articles presented, 100 00 
No person shall be entitled to a premiam for any 

article on which a premium has heretofore been 

awarded by this Society, or which has not been 

manufactured within two years. 


Butter, Cheese and Honey. 


For the best tab of butter, not less than 25 ibs., 
the produce of the farm of the claimant, with 
written statement of the time when and how manu- 








factured, 6 00 
For the second best, 500 
For the third do 400 


(Continued on fourth page.) 
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